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E number of the Journal of the Gypsy 

Lore Society which we received the pad 
day (3rd Series; Vol. xvi., Parts 1-2) con- 
tains a good deal of very instructive matter. 
M. Alexander Petrovic, in the ninth of his 
‘Contributions to the Study of the Serbian 
Gypsies,’ deals with their superstitions and 
their ideas of religion. This affords impor- 
tant insight into Gypsy thought, and also 
throws light, one may presume, on primitive 
ideas in general concerning the subject of reli- 
gion. The Gypsy word for God is “‘ Del’’; 
but Del is ‘‘ Everything up above ’’ and 
includes sky and clouds. At one time Del was 
close down near the earth, so close as to be 
within reach of one’s hands, and in those days 
men lived in what must have been like the 
land of Cocaigne. But Del was offended by 
the behaviour of an angry woman who threw 
a baby’s soiled napkin up against him, and 
thereupon retreated into the height of the 
sky. There are some other stories and be- 
liefs of a similarly primitive type; but the 
record of conversations with Gypsies shows 
that they are not believed in without some 
reflection, even if this is shown chiefly by 
admission of ignorance. In his ‘ Stray Notes 
on Spanish Romani,’ Mr. Max L. Wagner 
discusses ‘ Cryptolalic Formations in other 
Romani Dialects.’ As an instance of what is 
meant take ‘‘ Lillac’’; this is Spanish 
Romani for Thomas, because the Spanish 
tomar means ‘‘ to take’ and “‘ to take”’ in 
Gypsy is lillar. A long and valuable article 
is Izydor Kopernicki’s Polish Romani Vocabu- 
lary, edited with additions and notes by Mr. 
Frederick George Ackerley. In the sketch, ‘ A 
Gypsy Sunday in New York,’ Mr. George B. 





THE February number of Etoniana is an 

uncommonly interesting one. In it the 
letters of James Milnes Gaskell are concluded 
—a youth, as the editor remarks, who in his 
schooldays showed promise he did not wholly 
fulfil. Some half-a-dozen letters from his 
preparatory school about his going to Eton, 
given as an appendix, show amusingly how 
early some of the qualities revealed in the 
Eton letters made their appearance. An 
account of Thomas De Quincey’s connection 
with Eton by Mr. R. A. Austen-Leigh is fol- 
lowed by an extract from the Windsor 
Express for Jan. 21, 1832, illustrating the 
administration of local justice at Eton at that 
period; it was mainly in the hands of Eton 
Fellows and Masters. There is a paper by Mr. 
Austen-Leigh which goes some way towards 
establishing the identity of Robert Castell, a 
boy at Eton in 1707, with one Robert Castell, 
an architect—said to have been a friend of 
James Edward Oglethorpe, the founder of the 
colony of Georgia. Thomas Bambridge, 
the Warden of the Fleet, was twice 
tried for the murder of Castell, and though 
he was acquitted, the case against him was 
such as to rouse Oglethorpe to get enquiry 
made into his treatment of prisoners by a 
committee of the House of Commons. Ogle- 
thorpe is known to have been at Eton early in 
1714. The lack of School lists for the years 
1708-1717 makes it impossible to say how long 
Castell was at Eton. 


[THE January number of New York History, 

besides articles of its own special interest 
—such as ‘ A Retrospect for Yorkers,’ by Dr. 
Dixon Ryan Fox, or ‘ The Eastern Frontier 
of New York,’ by Mr. Oscar Handlin, or Mrs. 
Sara Sabrina Swain’s ‘ Swain Homestead ’— 
has two which reflect the general state of the 
world to-day : Sir Robert Falconer’s ‘ Co-oper- 
ation for Democracy,’ an address delivered 
last September at Niagara Falls; and Mr. 
William Wallace Kincaid’s ‘ Canadian- 
American Friendship,’ also given at Niagara 
Falls. This was a three days’ session of New 
York State Historical Association and Ontario 
Historical Society, which met on both sides of 
Niagara Falls on Sept. 14, 15 and 16, when, 
besides the addresses, two international ban- 
quets were given, the one on the Canadian, 
the other on the American side of the Falls. 
Mr. Kincaid recalled with satisfaction that 
for over one hundred and twenty years 
Canada and the United States have existed 
side by side without forts upon a three- 
thousand-mile border, and that there are no 





Oujevolk gives the words of two Gypsy songs. 





men-of-war upon the Five Great Lakes. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


‘THE ANTI-JACOBIN.’ 


‘THEN Mr. L. Rice-Oxley in his edition of 
‘Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin,’ 1924, 
attempts to identify the anonymous contribu- 
tors, he is dependent upon several sources, four 
of them being annotated copies; sometimes 
they are contradictory in their identifications, 
sometimes they fail altogether. He frankly 
admits (p. xxii) that ‘‘ there is much uncer- 
tainty and many alternative possibilities.’’ A 
copy of the fourth edition, 1801, in my posses- 
sion (Bowes and Bowes, Cat. 480, nr. 464), 
originally the property of Lord Lovaine, was 
collated by a later owner, William F. Little- 
ton, with a bound, annotated copy of the 
original issues. A note, initialed ‘‘ W. L. 
Oct. 27, 1886,’’ supplies this information : 


The names of the various authors of these 
poems, the alterations, and notes, were taken 
from an original series of the Anti Jacobin 
(bound in one qto volume) which belonged to 
Lord Wellesley and was purchased at the sale 
of his Library after his death in 1862 by Lord 
Hatherton, and is now in the Library at 


Teddesley. 
The Volume previously belonged to Mr. 
Charles William Flint, the Confidential 


amanuensis of the A. J. Editors, who put the 
initials of the various authors to many of the 
articles and poems throughout the series, and 
a list of them on one of the first flyleaves. 


If the copy is still extant, Mr. Rice-Oxley 
did not have knowledge of it or access to it. 
The first wife of the first Lord Hatherton, who 
died in 1863, was Mary, an_ illegitimate 
daughter of Marquis Wellesley. Whether the 
collator of the volume, William F. Littleton, 
was related to Lord Hatherton (Edward John 
Littleton), 1 have been unable to ascertain. 
Littleton transcribed also a lengthy letter 
from Canning to Mornington, later Lord 
Wellesley, then Governor-General of India, 
which was bound into the volume he saw. The 
letter, dated June 9, 1798, informs Morning- 
ton that a set of the ‘Anti-Jacobin ’ up to date 
may be dispatched with Captain Robinson of 
the Eurydice to whom the letter is 
entrusted ; that a certain Dr. Davies is taking 
pleasure in publicly pointing out a false 
quantity in Mornington’s Latin poem (No. 6, 
line 27; a correction is suggested which now 
appears in the collected ‘ Poetry’); and that 





the translator of his Latin poem (No, 7) is 
Lord Morpeth. Littleton makes a note to the 
effect that in Flint’s copy the translation js 
given to Frere and that Morpeth’s name does 
not appear in the list of contributors. 

The identifications of the authors generally 
substantiate those by Mr. Rice-Oxley, in five 
cases, 7, 12, 19, 22, 27 (‘A Consolatory 
Address’), contradict his, and again in five 
cases, 5 (‘ The Soldier’s Friend ’), 10 (‘ Trans. 
lation of the New Song’), 20, 32, 34, supply 
identifications for the first time. To Canning 
are given the following: 2, 5 (as above), 6 
(‘ The Soldier’s Wife,’ imitation), 9 (‘ Song’), 
10 (‘ Translation of the New Song’), 11 (‘To 
the Author of the Epistle’), 12, 15, 16, 18, 
19, 21, 32, 35 (‘ Ballynahinch *), and 36. To 
Frere: 7, 20, 22, 27 (both poems), and 34. To 
Canning and Frere: 23 (‘ F”’ against the 
“Argument ’’), 24, 26, 50, 51 (‘ The Rovers ’), 

Three other notes are of interest: against 
the Latin poem in which Mornington indulged 
in the false quantity: ‘“‘ These verses were 
written by L. Wellesley in 1797, and left with 
Mr. Pitt. W.’’ Littleton writes below: 
‘““M. 8S. Note by Lord Wellesley in his copy of 
the number of the ‘Anti-Jacobin’ in which 
these verses appeared. No. 6, Dec. 18, 1797.” 
In a note on p. 160, Mr. Rice-Oxley inter- 
prets the anagram ‘‘ Kooez’”’ as ‘‘ goose’; 
Littleton gives “ Quiz.’’ The third stanza of 
Rogero’s well-known song about Gottingen in 
‘ The Rovers ’ is bracketed and in the margin 
is written, ‘‘ W. Pitt.’’ If this means that 
Pitt was the author of this single stanza— 
and if he was it is likely that Flint would 
have remembered it—the ascription is of some 
interest. 


It will be 


noticed that in many 
cases the poems, according to Little 
ton’s transcription of Flint’s notes, are 


wholly attributed to one author which are, 
according to Mr. Rice-Oxley, probably of 
composite authorship. The possibilities of 
exactness are extremely doubtful; who, for 
instance, is responsible for the textual changes 
and additions, which Mr, Rice-Oxley does not 
notice, made when the periodical was reprinted 
in book form? Faced by the esprit de corps 
which seems to have animated the editors and 
contributors to the ‘Anti-Jacobin,’ Flint per- 
haps decided to be intentionally general in 
many of his identifications. If the copy 
Littleton had access to can be found, it may 
supply additional information. 


Ricuarp H., PERKINSON. 
Fordham University. 
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A THIRD THOUSAND NOTES ON 
“N.E.D.” (Mill). 
(See ante pp. 24, 60, 96, 133). 


Gabello. This form of ‘‘Gabelle ’’ is not 
given. Lithgow, ‘Scotland’s Welcome’ 
(1863) 103, “ Tawners have such crosses 


with taxd gabelloes.”’ 

Gall. I find nothing to explain the follow- 
ing, from Hudson’s ‘ Judith,’ iv., ‘‘ Some- 
time she broyded in the canvas gall Some bird 
or beast, or Eagle, or Elephant tall.”’ 

Garrulage—not given (‘‘ garrulance ’’ is). 
R. L. Stevenson to his mother, Aug. 1, 1872, 
“there is one thing that burdens me a good 
deal in my patriotic garrulage,’’ i.e., talking 
to Germans about Scotland. 

Gate: journey. Later—Cotton, ‘ Poems 
(1765) 114, ‘‘ Like one that knew a Pot i’ th’ 
Pate Would be a mile or two o’ th’ Gate.”’ 

Gaze: treasure (gaza)—not given. ‘ The 
Triumph of Trophes,’ 183 (Bond’s ‘ Lyly,’ iii. 
432), ‘‘ No Jewell, Gemme, no goulde to give 
I had, No Indian stones, no Persian gaze 
in hand, No perles from Pactolus.” 

Geneva gigs for Sternhold. and Hopkins’ 
Psalms is not given in the long list of Geneva 
articles. Fuller, ‘ Worthies’ (1840) ii, 18, 
says the expression was falsely mothered on 
“our virgin queen.” 

Geis (Irish) is defined as ‘‘ an obligation 
of honour,’’ which is very misleading in such 
a sentence as ‘‘ it was a geis to see that.’”’ A 
geis was always a prohibition, like taboo and 
most of the Ten Commandments. It occurs 
twenty years earlier in Ferguson’s ‘ Conary.’ 
He spells it ‘‘ gaysh,”’ indicating a pronunci- 
ation not admitted by ‘ N.E.D.’ though sanc- 
tioned for ‘‘ feis.’’ 

Gentle reader (1542-5). Fletcher uses this 
specifically for a private chaplain, ‘ The 
Scornful Lady,’ 1V. i. 34, and in II. i. 38, 
the words ‘‘1 hope he has not hurt your 
gentle reading "’ refer to the butler who broke 
the chaplain’s head. ‘ The Elder Brother,’ 
II. ii. 35, ‘‘ I'll not have a scholar in my 
my house Above a gentle reader.’’ Pepys uses 
“reader ’’ for ‘‘ preacher.’’ 

Geography: geographical position — not 
given. Burke, ‘ Letters on a Regicide peace,’ 
i, ad fin., ‘‘ of the ancient France nothing 
Temains but its central geography: its...” 
The sense ‘‘geographical features of a region”’ 
will clearly not de. 

Germ. The vague early use, for the 
“seed ”’ of a disease, is quoted only from the 


’ 





Medical Journal (1803), a passage translated 
from French, and the word spelt ‘‘ germe.’’ 
Next comes the modern use for microbe. The 
word is fully naturalised in Shelley’s ‘ Queen 
Mab,’ ix, 62, “‘ The deadly germs of languor 
and disease’’; and later, ‘‘ the germs of 
misery.’’ 

Giant stride (1862). Earlier—‘ The Fair 
Maid of Perth,’ ch. xxii., ‘“‘ make a giant 
stride towards satisfaction of my wrongs.”’ 

Gibbonize, Gibbonism—not given. Letter 
to Moore from Missourian, May 22, 1836, 
‘“‘there are many who insist that . . . you 
Gibbonize (excuse the neologism), and through 
your most solemn observations a tone of 
irony is discovered . . . If this suspicion of 
Gibbonism be unfounded... ” 

Gifted: given. Only Milton is quoted. 
Landor, ‘From the Phocaeans,’ 41, ‘“‘ her 
bolder youth The galling yoke of gifted peace 
disdain.”’ 

Gilead: ointment, balm—not given. Lamb 
to Southey, ? Aug., 1830, ‘‘ A box of right 
Gilead is a present of price.” 

Gimlet. A very unlikely. figurative use is 
found in Hardy, ‘Coll. Poems’ (1928) 678, 
of lamps on a sea-wall, ‘‘ in the waves they 
bore their gimlets of light.’’ A less strange 
comparison is ‘‘ watches and chains.’’ 

Ging (sb.): gingle—not given. ‘The Sur- 
feit ’’ (in ‘ Reliq. Hearn.,’ iii. 238), ‘‘ His 
love letters to Clorinda sound as if they were 
translated out of some old ballads, only leav- 
ing out... the ging of the rhyme.’’ The cor- 
responding verb is given one example. 

Gird: strike, is not given later than 1618, 
and the special use of pain only from Bp. 
Hall. ‘ Lives of the Ancient Philosophers ’ 
(1702) 319, ‘‘ When his pain girded him, he 
would say, Pain, ’tis to no purpose.” 

Glare. Fuller, ‘ Worthies ’ (1840), ii. 3, 
says of the Hampshire hogsflesh, ‘‘ though not 
all glare (where no banks of lean can be seen 
for the deluge of fat) is no less delicious to 
the taste.’” The examples of “‘ glair ’’ have 
more liquid reference. 

Gleede: a beam of light. Lithgow (1863) 
20, ‘A Conflict,’ uses it for light generally, 
‘“‘ No Pilgrims, no, That’s not the way to 
Heaven, To make the Even to glee, the Gleede 
look even.’’ He censures dissimulation. 

Glimmering (fig.). There is a strange gap 
in the record from c. 1440 to 1642. In ‘ The 
Spanish Curate’ (1622) the word is used for 
the more usual “ lightening ’’ (see Nares), 
‘* His eyes are cheerful. A glimmering before 
death ; ’tis nothing else, Sir.’’ 


Glomer: glomerate—not given. Howard, 
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‘The British Princes’ 103, ‘‘ And these 
[atoms] like cinders glomer in a flame.”’ 

Gloriful: not given. ~ Meredith, ‘ Harry 
Richmond’ ch, xix, ‘‘ Julia spoke of me as 
a ballad hero, a gloriful fellow.” 

Glow-worm (attrib.). Last 1686. Later 
‘ Ingoldsby Legends,’ A Lay of St. Nicholas, 
‘his shaven crown Had a glow-worm halo of 
heavenly light.”” Suggested by Odyssey xviii ? 

Go: be pregnant. No fig. use is given. 
‘The Laws of Candy,’ III, iii, 138, ‘“‘And 
love the grief she goes with, (if not her,) Of 
which thou art the parent.”’ 

Goddess (vb.)—not given. 
Poems ’ (1928) 196, “‘ He spied. . 
manor she goddessed.”’ 

Godlessly—not given. Chapman, Il. vi, 
124, |Lycurgus] who godlessly did drive 
Nisaeus nurses through the hill.” 

Gone (sb.)—not given. Hardy, ut supra 
309, ‘‘ The speakers, certain phantoms of the 
gone.”’ 

Gordian, Lithgow, ‘ Scotland’s Welcome ’ 
(1863), 88, has an extraordinary form not 
given, identifying Scotland’s maiden zone with 
the famous knot, ‘‘ which Guerdo-knot none 
can unty o> nor twist, Till thou my Phillipides 
lyke and list,’’ viz, Charles I. 

Gorsed is given only from Daily News of 
1870, of hurdles. The old ballad ‘ Wednesday 
Cocking ’ tells of a cockpit, ‘‘ On one side an 
old coal pit, The other well gorsed around.”’ 

Governing (1635). Earlier. Sidney (Cambr. 
edn.), i, 204, ‘‘ Not content with those public 
actions, of princely, and (as it were) govern- 
‘ng vertue.”’ 

Grafter : tool used in grafting (1884). Chap- 
man, ‘An Invective,’ 22, ‘ All else as well the 
grafters of thy paws With panic terrors fly.’’ 
The sense is that people fear Jonson’s satire, 
his sharp nails. 

Grandgore: syphilis. A later example in 
Lithgow, ‘ Scotland’s Welcome’ (1863), 112, 
‘for which [fee] his Lordship [the doctor] 
thanks the good grandgore.”’ 

Gravellist: ? kidney specialist, Not given. 

Campbell to Richardson, Sept. 10, 1804, ‘‘ by 
the order of my gravelist, and from better 
motives, I have laid aside every propensity to 
take one glass more than does me good.’” A 
note says he was a Dr. Scott. 
_ Great (sb.): chief part. The last example 
dates a, 1450. Chapman, Juv. v, 213, seems 
to use it for pirce de résistance, ‘‘ for great, 
a whole wild hg 

Greekness (a. 1861). 


Hardy, ‘ Coll. 
. out the 


Earlier (1844) King- 


lake, ‘ Eothen,’ ch. vi, ‘‘ the thorough Greek- 
ness of my captain and my crew.”’ 








Greenhouse (vb.): supply with a greenhouse 
—not given. Trollope, ‘ Last Chron,’ ch. ii, 
‘a very old country seat had been . . . newly 
gardened and newly greenhoused and_ hot. 
watered by them.’’ his use of “‘ garden” 
is given, not from Trollope. 

Greshamite: F.R.S., is quoted a. 1700 from 
‘ B. E. Dict. Cant, Crew.’ Mrs, Evelyn to 
Dr. Bohun, Jan. 1673, ‘‘ amongst those fine 
experiments which fall in my way, could J 
meet with any one equally curious with those 
of the Greshamites, though as unuseful and 
trifling.” 


Grey: grey-eyed—not given. Chapman, 
Od. i, arg, ‘‘ Grey Pallas.’’ Cf. vi. 19. 
Grimful dates a. 1240, 13..., 1715. Hardy, 


‘* Coll. Poems’ (1928), 575, ‘‘And the man in 
the handcuffs suddenly sang With grimfull 


glee.’’ 


Grind. Sylvester, ‘ The Maiden’s Blush’ 


(1621), 525, ‘‘ stands first a while moveless, 


amaz’d and mute; Then grindes a groan.” 
The nearest I find in N.E.D. is ‘‘ to grind out 
an oath,”’ dated 1889, 

Groundy: containing sediment, is quoted 
only under date 1892, of coffee. R. L. Steven- 
son to Gosse, June 6, 1881, ‘‘ broken pens, 
bad, groundy ink, and ruled’ blotting-paper 
made in France,’’ a proper hell for the re- 
visers of the N.T. 

Grow: cultivate—not given. Chapman, 
Od. xxiv, 273, ‘“‘ Ulysses and his son. . 
soon reached the field elaborately grown By 
old Laertes’ labour.”’ 

Grow about: embrace—not given. Chap- 
man, Od, xvi, 27, ‘‘ Who kist him through; 
who grew about him kissing.’’ 

Grundified (1893): Earlier — Lowell, 
‘ Essay on Witchcraft,’ ‘‘ a real character of 
the deceased, instead of that Mrs, Grundified 
view of him which the clergyman is so pain- 
fully elaborating in his prayer..’’ At least 
four other words are quoted from this essay. 

Gubbins: This wild community of Dart- 
moor is first quoted from Fuller’s ‘ Worthies.’ 
Earlier in ‘Lydford Journey’ William 
Browne tells of ‘‘the Gubbins’ cave; A 
people that no knowledge have Of law, or God, 
or men.”’ ; 

Guess: power of judging—not given. 
Campbell to Miss Mayow, Apr. 30, 1807, “I 
have acquired, by some experience . . . that 
guess of characters which gypsies . . . acquire 
by physiognomy and conversation.’’ 

Guessing: The first attrib. use of the verbal 
noun is dated 1654. Earlier—Sidney ‘ Old 
Arcadia’ (Cambr. Ed.) 276, ‘‘ truly they put 
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a very guessing Case, speaking of them who 
can never come after to tell with what ‘mynde 
they did it.”’ 

Guilty: conscious (1599). Earlier-—Sidney 
(Cambr. Edn.) i, 145, ‘‘ She was guilty of a 
long exercised virtue, which made this vice 
the fuller of deformitie.”’ 

Gutsy—not given. Campbell to Currie, 
March 2, 1803, ‘‘ Gutsy proud people . . we 
sing songs in Scotland about her nature and 
love.” 

Guzzle: R. L. Stevenson, ‘ An Autumn 
Effect,’ seems quite exceptional, ‘‘ each bird 
guzzled his head along the ground after the 
scattered corn.”’ 

G. G. Loane. 
(To be continued). 


THE VULGAR SPEECH OF LONDON 
IN THE XV-XVII CENTURIES. 
(See ante pp. 2, 21, 40, 56, 77, 92, 112, 
130, 149). 


’ 


D AND TH (cont.), 

(c) Addition of t and d. In Standard 
ish we preserve various examples of the 
addition of t, particularly after n, s and f, 
pheasant, pageant, parchment, hoist, interest, 
against, tapestry, graft, draft. The use of 
this [t] was much more widespread in the 
early part of the Modern period, and the 
following evidence of its use is found in the 
churchwardens’ records: (a) after n, Regy- 
ment (regimen) 3.1564-5, Machyn, surgant 
116, soverant 8.1575, soverante 21.1593, 
orphant 21.1602, orfunt 21.1603, Cuntstable 
4.1649, Sirment 39.1659, margent 21.1671; 
(b) after s, ostbitall 24.1579, Lost (loss) 
82.1640, hostpital 38.1643, darnext (Dornix) 
22.1654, disbursted 26.1689, 33.1684, Reim- 
burst (reimburse) 36.1697, lest (else) 
%.1698 ; (c) after f, chefte 24.1579, Goufght 
(Gough) 24.1635, knifte (knife) 22.1637, Ratt- 
cift 18.1602; (d) after k, smackt (smock) 

30.1652 ; (e) after p, kempt (kemp) 22.1630. 
cree (' M.E.G.,’ p. 219) suggests that 
the addition of t after n is ‘‘ hardly due to an 
English sound law. The ¢ is only found in 
foreign nouns, and is no doubt added on the 
anal of the alternation often found in 
0.F, between a singular in -nt and a plural 
inns.” Although this view may be argued, 
its general applicability is put in doubt by 
the frequency of the addition of ¢ in other 





lar forms from XV-XVII century writers, 
the addition cannot have been a vulgarism, in 
the early Modern period, although it was so 
regarded later. 

The addition of d after n, | and 1, is re- 
presented by sound; impound, ribband, hind, 
mould, lanyard, gizzard, etc. This develop- 
ment was aatiocaaiy common in London in 
the XV-XVII centuries, the following being 
a selected list which shows the addition after 
n,l,r: (a) after n, Rebende (ribbon) 1.1477-9, 
normand 1.1497-8, Ryband 1.1498-9, Hundes- 
lowe (Hounslowe) 6.1486-7, sarmonndes 
8.1583, sarmonnd 8.1583, gallonde 9.1590, 
Hendrye 13.1589, gallande (gallon) 27.1579, 
Symond 15.1560, Bendbow 25.1587, Hendery 
28.1591, a womend 25.1599, workemandsheep 
25.1599, winde (wine) 34.1612, Linnend 
15.1611, rundletts 15.1616, Yeomands 35.1625, 
eindmate 22.1630, winde (wine) 38.1646, bee- 
hinde (being) 29.1646, Crandford 18.1643, 
Vaughands 39.1659, Cordwainders 40.1655, 
bondfires 8.1663, Sermond 29.1662, St. Dun- 
stand 39.1671, a sumond 3.1675, Drs 
Comonds 39.1675, kindsman 22.1676, som- 
monds 39.1678, Hubland (Houblon) 26.1680; 
(b) after 1, Machyn, Baskerfeld (Baskerville) 
260, coldman stret 24.1579, Howldgat (Hol- 
gate) 27.1591, Coldman 21.1615, Stubberdfeild 
38.1622, Baskerfild 3.1628, Lyoneld 3.1644, 
Baskerfield 31.1646, gerrelds (girls) 34.1630, 
Nicholdson 40.1665, Couldharbor 21.1671, 
Samueld 36.1697; (c) after r, Machyn, Cold 
Harbard 300, Brawlerd (Brawler) 24.1611, 
Trenchard (trencher) 40.1691—it is possible, 
as Jespersen suggests, that this group is influ- 
enced by the common suffix-ard, coward, 
drunkard, etc. 

Wyld has several examples of this addition 
after n, r andl. 1 do not know whether his 
quotations are exhaustive, but if they are, it 
appears that the addition of [d] was more 
characteristic of the speech of Londoners of 
the lower classes. When deference to the 
spelling ousted this consonant from the speech 
of educated people, such pronunciations as 
gownd, scholard, were regarded as London 
vulgarisms. 

(p) Interchange of t, d and k, g. A few 
spellings suggest that [t d] and {k g] occa- 
sionally interchanged, viz., Machyn, Goott- 
magott (Gog-Magog) 186, Bartley (Berkeley) 
21.1674, Machyn, Prykkyllwell (Prittlewell) 
143, gagyn (garden) 8.1563. Wyld quotes a 
few spellings showing this development in 


‘* Berkeley’? and also in ‘‘ Twickenham,” 





Positions, and particularly by the addition 
m native words. As Wyld cites many simi- 





and a similar change explains shingle (M.E. 
shindle), 
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(BE) Interchange of d and th. There has 
always been considerable variation in the use 
of [d] and 6 before certain consonants and this 
accounts for various discrepancies in Stan- 
dard English and in dialects and vulgarisms. 
Thus, fiddle, murder, afford had [4] in O.E., 
father, gather, rudder had {d] in O.E. and 
we still use the variants burthen, burden, Bed- 
lam, Bethlehem. In many dialects, bladder, 
ladder, consider, etc., are sounded with [8] or 
the affricate [dd], and Cockneys often use [d] 
in farthing, further, etc. Many spelling indi- 
cating this vacillation occur in London docu- 
ments in the XV-XVII centuries. The 
interchange is most frequent before 7, but it 
sometimes occurs before m or n, fathom, far- 
thing, Roding, Bethnal, Sweden, and after 
r, worthy, furthest, and finally in hundred. 
Machyn has three spellings showing the use 
of [d] in there, those, this, a pronunciation 
which I have heard used by some Cockneys. 
Among the many London spellings of this type 
are: (a) d for th, gadered 5.1455-6, leddir 
(leather) 1.1477-9, gaderyng 1.1477-9, gadered 
6.1479-81, moder 5.1480-2, fedyrbed 5.1485, 
togeder 1.1490-1, wedyr (weather) 6.1490-1, 
ffadyr modyre 6.1491-2, fadym (fathom) 
1.1492-3, ffader (father) 1.1494-5, eyder 
(either) 1.1496-7, odur (other) 1.1498-9, ledyr 
6.1498-9, broder 1.1501-2, ledder 1.1518-9, 
fadom 9.1536, togeder 11.1541, fadom 11.1551, 
togeder 8.1557, Machyn, anoder 1, bredurne 3, 
brodur 3, fardyng 7, Bednoll Grene 23, 
togeder 33, hederto 53, odurways 86, Roderam 
107, wordes (Worthies) 137, der (there) 102, 
doys (those) 281, adyssyd (on this side) 137, 
God-moder 198, neder (neither) 257, fardar 
17.1572, furder 21.1578, whider (whether) 
24.1611, fadom 27.1613, farder 8.1622, furder 
10.1646, 24.1655, etc. ; (b) th for d, kylthirkyn 
1.1477-9, hunderithe (hundred) 11.1543, 
Machyn, authetor 25, gunpowther 36, althe- 
men 62, Swaythen 213, Lather (ladder) 
23.1568, 15.1569, sother (solder) 27.1581, con- 
sytheration 23.1583, consither 24.1584, Rooth- 
ing (Roding) 24.1588, lathers 24.1588, hun- 
dreth 31.1597, 22.1607, Sother (solder) 
18.1597, Embrotherers 22.1599, Winifrith 
29.1610, embrothirers 37.1613, Lather 8.1621, 
Lathers 22.1610, 31.1623, Chatherne (chal- 
dron) 21.1633, bethred (bedrid) 2.1651, mur- 
thered 8.1693. 

(F) t and th. The [@] which we now pro- 
nounce in Catherine, Dorothy, apothecary, 
anthem, ete., is a spelling pronunciation 
based upon the etymological th-spelling. 
These spelling pronunciations seem to date 
from the eighteenth century. Among the 





London spellings which show the use of the 
original [t] in such words, are: Bartylmew 
6.1479-81, sent kateryns 1.1491-2, Kateryns 
6.1519-20, Baltazar 1.1527-8, Kateryn 9.1533, 
antims 11.1554, Bartylmewe 11.1554, occtoryte 
24.1578, Baltezar 24.1592, autoritie 24.1598, 
bartilmew 28.1598, Doritye 2.1623, Bartlemew 
8.1650, atoritey 24.1655, apaticary 29.1660, 
appoticary 2.1669, etc. 

The ordinals fifth, sixth, preserved their 
original [t] in fyfte 8.1563, fyft 24.1584, 
fifte 38.1618, fiftly 21.1650, sixtly 21.1650, 
Although Waltham, Eltham are now some. 
times pronounced with [ 6], their traditional 
pronunciation is with |[t], the names being 
compounds formed with -ham. The following 
spellings show this use of [t], valttom 
1.1503-4, Machyn, Heltem 110, Woltomstow 
21.1650. On the other hand, there appears 
to have been a substitution of [t] for normal 
[ @] in terd (third) 12.1556, tursday 12.1556, 
montley 34.1696, tankesgeutnge 29.1636, and 
in the proper names: Machyn, Luter 90, 
Elesabett 283, Smytfeld 93, Smitt 24.1644, 
Artor 18.1615, Arter 24.1644. 

Only four examples of the use of [6] 
instead of normal [t] have been noted, viz., 





pewther 11.1553, warmothe  (wardmote) 
20.1585, bothom 18.1633, wather (water) 
29.1671. These appear to be analogous to the 


use of [5] in powder, hundred, ladder, ete. 

(c) Loss of th. A little evidence of the 
occasional loss of th, particularly in 
‘* clothes,’’ is afforded by the following spell- 
ings: close (clothes) 15.1591, clouwes 22.1658, 
cloase 33.1691, etce.; wansor (Wandsworth) 
39.1675; Machyn, sant Alberowgh (Ethel- 
burga) 42. 

(H) th becomes f or v. A few early exam- 
ples of the now common vulgar substitution of 
[f v] for [88] occur in the London docu- 
ments, viz., Machyn, Frogmorton 60, frust 21, 
ffrust 121, ffrogmortons 8.1593, Frogmorton 
22.1630, 21.1652, etc., and Machyn, Quen- 
heyffe (Queenhithe) 104, Garlykheyffe 249, 
Feverstone (Featherstone) 22.1634, Redriff 
(Rotherhithe) 32.1641, tiues (tithes) 29.1671. 
Although Wyld quotes two or three examples 
from good speakers, including one from 
Queen Elizabeth, the substitution does not 
appear to have been common, and the fact 
that considerably more examples appear 
these churchwardens’ records and in sailors’ 
logs suggests that it was somewhat vulgar. 
Elphinston first comments upon it as a London 
vulgarism in the eighteenth century. I have, 
like Professor Wyld, found only one illustra- 
tion of the reverse process, pathing (paving) 
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18.1646. Wyld’s example is threvoles (frivo- 
lous). 
G, K. 

(a) Voicing and unvoicing. A few spellings 
by replacing normal ¢, k by g, reflect the occa- 
sional voicing by Londoners of [k] occurring 
fnally and between voiced sounds, viz., 
Machyn, sagbottes 78, Eggyllston 121, dryngs 
(drinks) 208, Sherloge (Sherlock) 24.1579, 
tangerdes 23.1582, baldriggs 18.1587, signesse 
17.1629. In similar circumstances, original 
{g] was occasionally unvoiced, c/., suffrycans 
1,1503-4, neclygence 6.1509-10, Machyn, 
neckclygens 43, vacabond 87, necklygence 
21.1593, Hickabotham 23.1606, vacabonds 
21.1612, necklect 21.1630. These forms are 
apparently products of the general tendency 
to voice and unvoice plosives which operated 
from the fifteenth century. Wyld quotes a 
few similar spellings. ‘ 

(B) Non-pronunciation of c., The etymologi- 
cal c which was inserted into several French 
loan-words during the sixteenth century is not 
pronounced in victuals, indict, but with the 
growth of spelling pronunciations it has led 
to the use of [k] in perfect; verdict, subject. 
The non-pronunciation of ¢ in all these words 
is shown in the London documents. The same 
consonant was also omitted in the native per- 
sonal name Ratcliff, where it was apparently 
assimilated to [t], and in sanctus, sanctuary, 
collect, precinct. In the four latter words it 
is difficult to say whether there was an actual 
loss of [k] or whether the words came into 
London speech without the c. The relevant 
spellings are: verdytt 1.1479-81, sauntys 
(sanctus) 1.1492-3, Ratlyffe 9.1546, verdett 
9.1544, perfyte 13.1550, Machyn, sogettes (sub- 
jects) 53, santuary 121, vardet (verdict) 
4.1563-4, respetted 21.1579, Ratliff 8.1581, per- 
fiting 18.1583, Ratlyffe 18.1587, verditt 
18.1590, vyttelles 28.1595, vituling 31.1597, 
coletteres 10.1604, Ratlife 24.1605, inditement 
3.1611, colletted 38.1623, Indytinge 24.1625, 
Coletter 38.1647, vitualer 10.1656, Inditments 
29,1654, percint 26.1680, persint 33.1693. 

(c) Initial g. In a number of Germanic 
words, give, get, etc., the initial voiced stop 
{g] is due to Norse influence. The normal 
development of Gmc. [g] followed by front 
vowels is to [j], as in yield, yet, yard, etc. 
Many y-spellings indicate that the words 
against, give, gave, gift, Guildhall (the last 
apparently influenced by yield, as ‘‘ gild ’’ is 
derived from Norse gildi), were frequently 
pronounced with [j] by Londoners until the 
end of the sixteenth century at least; c/., 
dyenste 1.1479-81, Yiftis (gifts), yevyn 





(given), yeve 1.1487-8, yave 1.1490-1, ayenst 
6.1490-1, yeld halle 1.1401-2, yete (get) 
1.1495-6, yef (if) 1.1496-7, yeft 6.1497-8, yef 
(if) 6.1490-1500, yeld halle 9.1536, yyfte 
1.1554-5, Machyn, yeld-halle 4, yeven (given) 
24.1584, yeld hall 27.1594. These forms may 
reasonably be attributed to the influence of 
Southern dialect on London speech, as the 
South escaped the main influence of Norse. 
(p) Loss of [j]. The pronunciation of 
William, Samuel, Daniel, etc., in the now 
dialectal form with loss of [j], and the loss of 
[j] in churchyard, steelyard and sawyer, is in- 
dicated by: chirchard 1.1496-7, churchard 
11.1522, churcharde 18.1585, Machyn, steleard 
75, sawers 15.1573, willim 21.1592, willam 
25.1606, Willam 36.1697, Danell 27.1599, 
21.1671, Nathanel 29.1645, Samell 29.1671. 
(z) Development of {j]-glide. The develop- 
ment of a palatal on-glide before normally 
initial front vowels is shown by a fair 
number of spellings in the London docu- 
ments, particularly in herb, earth, viz., 
yeuyn (even) 1.1508-9, yerbis (herbs) 
-1509-10, yester (Kaster) 9.1528, yerbes 
5.1538-40, yendid (ended) 11.1543, yemage 
(image) 9.1548, yerthe (earth) 9.1550, 
Machyn, yerle (earl, normally), yearth 
9.1579, yearbes 8.1581, yearbbes 27.1593, Mr. 
Yeades (Edes) 38.1649. A similar develop- 


ment medially is shown by hielde (held) 
3.1519-20, hyeld 3.1520-1, byerthe (birth) 
12.1556. Although these spellings are not 
so numerous as those quoted by Wyld, 
they show that the glide was well 
established in some words in London 


speech. It is of interest that Cooper (1685) 
includes yerb, yearth anes his examples of 
“* barbarous dialect,’’ and that such spellings 
as year (ear) are often used later as London 
vulgarisms, 

GH, 

(a) Loss of gh. The loss of the M.E. pala- 
tal and velar fricatives [¢ x] finally and before 
t must have taken place at least as early as 
the fifteenth century, as Wyld shows. Among 
the many London spellings which show the 
loss of these consonants, either by omitting 
gh or by using gh in words where the frica- 
tives have never been sounded are: dowter 
(daughter) 1.1505-6, hye (high) 12.1557, slaw- 
tar 17.1564, doyter 8.1575, davter 21.1583, 
wrotte (wrought) 27.1612, etc., and vaught 
(vault) 12.1549, thereaboughtes 8.1558, wright- 
ing 8.1582, Quaughterday 23.1641, wright 
(write) 34.1641, etc. Two spellings occur, 
however, in Machyn’s diary, which may pos- 
sibly mean that the fricatives were still used 
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by some Londoners even in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, viz., layke (laugh) 124, a-lykt (alight) 
183. 


(B) gh becomes |f]. The velar fricative 
[x] when preceded by a back vowel, was labi- 
alised and developed to [f] in some words. 
Spellings which reflect the use of this [f] in 
words which are normally so pronounced are: 
drafte 8.1576, troffe 15.1577, ruff (rough) 
9.1602, 2.1668, draft 22.1658. 

According to Jones (1701) this [f] was also 
pronounced in daughter, bought, naught, 
taught, nought, etc., by some people—a re- 
mark confirmed by the many f-spellings 1 
found in sailors’ logs. The evidence of the 
London documents shows that ‘‘ daughter ”’ 
was commonly pronounced with {f] in London, 
cf., dafter 21.1650, 2.1651, 24.1653, 34.1657, 
21.1671, 25.1677, etc., although some people 
sounded the word in the present-day fashion 
(cf., (aA) above). The only other suggestion 
of a variant I have noticed is Goughft 
(Gough) 24.1635: but this may be due to the 
normal variant ‘‘ Goff.” It is highly pro- 
bable, therefore, that the variant [f]-forms 
recorded by Jones and the sailors’ spellings 
were provincialisms. 

cH, G = [d3]. 

(4) ch becomes [s f]. A few spellings, 
dating from the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, indicate the substitution of a fricative 
{s] or | f] for the normal affricate [tf]. The 
former is suggested by: arsdeckynge (arch- 
deacon) 12.1559, parsment 18.1587, Machyn, 
wenssys 33, Churswardens 30.1619; and the 
following spellings seem to reflect the use of 
[f], Machyn, Frensche 27, Mynsyon lane 201, 
gracious strete (Gracechurch) 13.1556, schosen 
24.1585, trenshars 27.1598, quinshing (quench- 
ing) 4.1626, shildren 24.1644, grashus strett 
21.1671, gracious streett 22.1695. The pro- 
nunciation does not seem to have been very 
popular in London, except in ‘‘ Gracechurch.”’ 

(B) Voicing and vumnvoicing. Only one 
example of the non-application of Verner’s 
law in a word where the voiced consonant is 
now normally has been noted, viz., Partriche 
(M.E, pertriche) 12.1567. 

A few spellings appear to reflect an un- 
voicing of [d3], viz., hynchis (O.E, *hencge) 
1.1494-5, parsenache (parsonage) 1.1494-5, 
carrach & wharfach 9.1531, Caryache 12.1555, 
cach (cage) 18.1621. 

On the other hand, the following spellings 
show the use of [d3], due to Verner’s law, in 
words where the voiced consonant has now 
been given up: osteredge (ostrich) 15.1567, 


Robbage (rubbish) 9.1560, Rubidg 12.1592, 








Rubedg 8.1593, Rubbidge 27.1611, Rubidge 
18.1620, Sandwidge 30.1664, Rubbag 21.1674, 
Wititram MAtTrTHEWs, 
University of London. 
(To be continued). 





PETER MUNDY, TRAVELLER, 
1596-? 1667. 


(THE sixth and last volume of the remark. 

able travels of Peter Mundy, a Cornish 
merchant of the seventeenth century, has just 
been issued by the Hakluyt Society, 

Peter Mundy remains as illusive as ever, 
The editor, Miss L. M. Anstey, who succeeded 
the late Sir Richard Temple, with whom she 
had collaborated in the first five volumes, is 
now convinced that it is ‘ practically certain 
that our author lived and died a bachelor,” 

The evidence which had provided him with 
a wife and two sons (apart from there being 
no references to them in the traveller’s diaries) 
seemed fairly conclusive. He himself tells us 
that he was born at Penryn, in Cornwall, and 
in the intervals of travel was frequently there. 
He intended to end his days in his beloved 
Cornwall, and in the place of his birth. The 
name of ‘‘ Mr. Peter Mundy ”’ occurs among 
the inhabitants of Penryn in 1664, a year in 
which the traveller had returned to his native 
town after a sojourn of six years in London, 
A Peter Mundy of Penryn marries a wife, pro- 
bably about 1647, whose maiden name seems 
to have been Bolitho, and their two sons, Peter 
and John, were baptized at Penryn respect- 
ively in 1648 and 1650/1 (dates when the 
traveller was home). The first of these sons 
made his will in Spain, dying in 1696 or 
1697—a Roman Catholic and childless. The 
mother, Anne Mundy, lived till 1699, and 
mentions in her will persons of the name of 
Worth. It is notable that the MSS. of Peter 
Mundy’s travels were once in the possession 
of ‘‘ the relict of John Worth, Junt.”’ 

Peter Mundy, the traveller, makes no men- 
tion of a wife or children, evinces a horror 
of matrimony, and frequently refers to his 
lonely life when in England. Had he mar- 
ried at the age of fifty and had two sons, it 
seems inconceivable that he should make no 
mention of them in his diaries, which con- 
tain many intimate reflections. 

An immense amount of research has been 
undertaken to discover something of Peter 
Mundy’s ancestry. His parents were living 
at Penryn up to about the year 1634, when 
he was a middle-aged man (he was born in 
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1596), but he does not mention their Christian 
names, though Tonkin, the Cornish historian, 
names his father Richard. The Lay Subsi- 
dies mention persons of the name of Mundy 
resident in Penryn from 1571 down to the 
eighteenth century, but no Richard Mundy 
occurs, though in the year 1571 ‘‘ Peter 
Mundy ”’ is rated there. 

We have the traveller’s own statement that 
his grandfather, named Peter Mundy, was 
“chanoon or chantor ’’ of Glaseney College, 
in Cornwall, about the year 1530. If he were 
an adult in 1530, this would mean that the 

andfather was born eighty to ninety years 
fore his grandson, and would take us back 
to about 1500. 

When Prior Vivian, of Bodmin, lay on his 
death-bed in 1533, he recommended Thomas 
Mundy, canon of Merton Abbey, in Surrey, to 
be his successor. In May, 1534, Thomas 
Mundy was duly elected.) He was a son of 
Sir John Mundy, Mayor of London, and 
came from a family which had no apparent 
connection with the West of England, but had 
been associated with High Wycombe, in Buck- 
inghamshire, from the middle of the four- 
teenth century (several members of the fam- 
ily were Mayors of High Wycombe). 

Before the Dissolution, Thomas Mundy, who 
was the last prior of Bodmin, granted leases 
of monastic lands in Cornwall to his brother, 
John Mundy, of the Middle Temple, who 
settled at St. Columb Minor, and founded 
a family, the pedigree of which appears 
among those of the Visitation of Cornwall 
in 1620. 

An attempt has been made to connect Peter 
Mundy, the traveller, with this family. The 
chief arguments against this theory are 
(1) the alleged existence of a Peter Mundy at 
Glaseney in 1530, and the absence of any Peter 
Mundy in the 1620 Visitation, which is very 
full. Add to this the fact that numerous 
Mundys of Penryn occur, who are not named 
in this Visitation. 

Peter Mundy the traveller retires to Penryn 
towards the close of his strenuous life to end 
his days with his MSS. and his collection of 
coins, prints and rarities, and yet no record 
of his burial has been discovered, and he 
apparently dies without leaving a will. 

The parish registers of St. Gluvias (Pen- 
tyn) do not commence until 1645, therefore 
neither the baptism of Peter Mundy nor that 
of his brother (Christian name unknown) can 
be found. The same applies to the bap- 
tims, marriage and burials of his parents, 
if these events took place at Penryn. 

1 See ‘N. & Q” cliii, pp. 183-4, 261, etc., etc. 











Peter Mundy was living, and at Penryn, in 
September, 1667, aged about seventy. When 
and where he died is unknown. He mentions 
an aunt, who was wife to the Rev. John Jack- 
son, ‘‘ preacher and pastor ’’ of North Pether- 
wyn, in Devonshire (close to the Cernish 
border), but no other relative by name, with 
the exception of his namesake and grand- 
father, the ‘‘ chanoon,’’ and, if he were born 
about 1500, it is unlikely that the traveller 
could have known him. P. D. Munpy. 


ELICS OF SAMUEL PROUT.—It may be 
of interest to record that the library of the 
North Devon Athenaeum, Barnstaple, has re- 
cently acquired the easel and T-square used 
by Samuel Prout; his private ledgers; and 
some of his correspondence, including the last 
letter written to him by Haydon before the 


latter’s suicide, Dapune DRAKE. 


BEDS AS RAFTS.—That manufacturers of 
beds might find in flood-endangered dis- 
tricts a market for wooden beds which would 
take off as rafts is suggested by the following 
entry in Izacke’s ‘ Exeter ’ (1724), for 1537: 
There fell aboundance of Rain, which made 
the Waters so high and violent, as that one 
of the Peers of Exbridge fell down. In the 
Evening of the Day precedent one John 
Cove . . . was returned home to _ his 
House beyond the said Bridge, and _ the 
same Night being in his Bed, one end of 
his House next to the Water-side fell down, 
his Servants in the Chamber over him, in bed 
asleep, fell into the River and were drowned, 
but he and his Wife, lying in a low Room, 
were carried into the River, Bed and all; he 
commanded his Wife not to stir, and he using 
sometimes his Hands, and then his Feet, instead 
of Oars, kept himself on the West side of the 
River, out of the violent Stream, there glyding, 
and a God’s great Mercy) got an 
Hillock, where the Waters were shallow, and so 
both recovered the Shore in safety. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


‘HANGING LONDON: THE COCOA- 
TREE.—I have not seen any reference in 
‘N. and Q.’ to the disappearance of one of 
the oldest clubs in London—the Cocoa-Tree. 
The buildi has been pulled down—the 
ground-floor front was a gunsmith’s—and the 
site is being adapted for other uses. 
I have often sat on the circular bench sur- 
rounding the famous ‘“‘ Tree,’’ which rose 
from the centre of the first-floor front-room to 
the ceiling. The club had, I believe, some 
ancient relics of its former glory. What has 
become of them? 





ASMODEUS. 
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‘ . workhouse at Exeter. Particulars of this 

Readers Oueries. man would be much appreciated. 
Meh La eR OL PRE ee er H. C. Carpew-Renpte, 

REIGN REGIMENTS IN’ THE ; 

BRITISH ARMY.—In a ‘ Regimental RAVEYARD OF MALAGA. — Can any 
List of The Half-Pay Officers, For the Year, reader tell me if the inscriptions in this 
1714,’ printed for John Barber on Lambeth- | graveyard have been copied? If so, where is 
Hill, Henry Clements in St. Paul’s Church-| the MS.? The English church there and ity 
Yard, and Charles King in Westminster-Hall. | cemetery dates from 1830. Fifty years 
mpccxIyv., the following regiments are men- | the writer copied all the memorials there for 
tioned : Dr, Sandford, the then Anglican Bishop of 

Dragoons. Gibraltar (his fellow native), but I under 
Colonel Charles de la Bouchetiere’s (late | stand these have now been_lost or destroyed, 
Lafabregue’s). Another copy is wanted. Previous to 1830 all 
Colonel Balthazar de Foissac’s. the Protestants who died at Malaga wer 
Colonel John Peter Desbordes’s. buried on the foreshore, and the remains wer 
Colonel Constantine de Magny’s. often exposed by the action of rain, and sea, 
Colonel Paul de Gually’s. and wind. re 
Colonel Joseph de Sarlande’s. J. W. Fawcern, 
an Sa * OUP: IS IT BATEN OR DRUNK !—Ther 
" Poot seems to be disagreement regarding these 
Ordene’ Chasles Dubourgay’s two forms in America. Two Baltimore news- 
Ganat Mesne’s. an papers report the same incident as follows: 
Information as to nationality, dates of for- | “1! was drinking my soup when the police- 
mation and disbandment war services, | Man, entered my home, and there was no dis 

: ked f , ’ | turbing the peace in that.”—The Post. 
stations, etc., ore Sones itt. a “ Well,” he said, “ 1 know I’ve been drinking, 

C. Dalton’s ‘ Army Lists and Commission | hut I haven’t been disturbing the peace. I was 
Registers’ is known. eating my soup in a lunch room this morning 
Nevux. when my wife... came in. Eating soup is 

hardly a disturbance.”—The News. 

ILLIAM GODFREY OF LONDON, Here 


fl. 1820.—Is there anyone who possesses 
knowledge of a William Godfrey, or knows of 
any existing portrait? His people may have 
belonged to Kent, but he spent most of his 
life in London, and from 1818-1823 lived in 
Chapel Street, Grosvenor Square. 


C. STEPHEN. 
Wootton Cottage, Lincoln. 


INCENZO FILICAJA : LETTER 
WANTED.—I am anxious to trace the 
present owner of an autograph letter signed 
by Vincenzo Filicaja (1642-1707) which ap- 
peared in a Maggs Bros. catalogue for the 
year 1929 (Item 1530 on p. 77). This letter 
was sold to a customer whose identity is not 
known to the firm. Addressed to Francesco 
Redi, the letter asks for ‘‘ a feast of precious 
wine of the kind that strikes the palate and 
loosens the jaws.’’ Redi’s reply (in verse) 
to this request, is in my possession. 
Frank L. PLEADWELL. 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


RUTTON: EXETER WORKHOUSE, — 


During the second half of the eighteenth 
century, one Brutton was governor of the 








two feporters apparently disagree, 
What is the proper usage? Does it depend 
upon whether cup or bowl is used, or on the 
constituency of the soup? 


OURT MOURNING IN THE XVIII 
CENT.—An order for mourning for Queen 
Caroline (1737) specifies for ladies, crape 
hoods, shamoy shoes and gloves and crape 
fans; and “ for their undress,’’ dark Norwich 
crape. For men the order is black cloth with- 
out buttons on the cuffs or pockets, plain cam- 
bric cravats and weepers, shamoy shoes and 
gloves, crape hat bands and black swords and 
buckles. What does ‘‘ shamoy”’ signify in 
this connection? ‘‘ Undress,’’ I presume, 18 

indoor wear. 
S. Rapice. 


RISTOW GENEALOGY.—I should be 
grateful for any account of the descend- 
ants of (1) Thomas Henry Bristow, Captain 
in the Army, b. 1807, (who married a daughter 
of Colonel Percy Groves, of Broughton, Kent); 
(2) of his brother George, of the East India 
Co.’s military service (who married a daughter 
of Maj.-General Colin Campbell) ; and of his 
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i 
Of this§ isters (3) Mrs. Dundas, (4) Mrs. Spencer SSEX CHURCH.—There is a church in 
Judge, (5) Mrs. Neave, or (6) Mrs, Daniel ; Essex the interior tower arch of which is 
Npte, [alo of the descendants of John Charles Bris- | deeply scored as if by a rope. Can any reader 
tow, of Enseme Hill, Westmorland, who | tell me where this church is? 
‘an any f married a daughter of John Richardson, of Frep. I, Brann. 
in this # the Bengal Civil Service. Cotonen LEsLip 26, Oakfield Road, Ilford, Essex. 
vhere ig | has kindly told me that George William Grant oa ; 
and ity § Bristow, a son of George (2) above, died at it A. igo ER, a eres a se — 
ars ago § Southsea, Hants., in 1892; | should be glad was employed at the British Museum as 
rere for | know of any of hie family now living. an extra assistant librarian from 1822 till 
shop of S.R 1831. 1 am anxious to learn the date of his 
unden » HVADICE, | death, and if he left any children. 
fe be UPRIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ ANTI- C. Roy Hupteston. 
a, QUARY ’ (See ante pp. 118, 136, 153, 158; | ywoTTO: “NON EST MORTALE QUOD 
al “a post p. 175).—Ch, xxx (a) Caxon remarks : OPTO.’’—Can anyone tell whence comes 
nd a “It’s no expected your honour should leave | this motto, which is found on the portraits 
) the land—it's just a Kelso convoy, a step| of Henry Oxinden of Barham and of Mathew 
ee 2 phy gd — What is the Hale? It is found repeatedly on the MSS. 
: ’ of Oxinden’s great-grandson, Lee Warly o 
Ther | (0) “The wind,” says Oldbuck, ‘has | Canterbury. it saunie a little like St. Paul, 
x these suck like a remora in the north-east.”” The | but I don’t know it in the Vulgate. 
> news. | “mora is a fish which sticks to sharks. But F. Wru11aM Cock. 
we: this does not seem a very appropriate simile. Perk 
oli Ch. xl. (a) Elspeth says, “They'll be in ALZA : INFLUENCE IN ENGLAND.— 
Es de idyve.”” Does this mean ‘ soon ’’? Could anyone give me the reference for 
« (b) “ This is the last stage of existence, so | 2?Y good general estimate of the influence of 
inking, finely treated by the Latin poet,” says Old- Balzac in England?—a, on the work of Eng- 
Twas Bf hyck: lish novelists; b. on literary criticism of the 
orning ied novel? Brunetiére, it may be remembered, 
—a Membrorum damno major dementia quae nec | thought that his influence had been even 
Nomina servorum, nec vultus agnoscit amici. | greater outside of France than within. 
me Who is the poet? “ Nec ” should presum- O. N. H. 
the tly be “aut.” HE FULHAM BEAUTY.—Who was this 
(c) ‘‘ He’s very frank to the road,”’ said of lady? MM 
E ahorse. What is the meaning of ‘‘ frank ”’ Shere 
Rs 3: here ? {A query passed on to us by the Editor of 
VIII Ch. xliii. The Antiquary says to Miss War- the Bazaar.] 
Queen § dour, ‘‘ May you be besieged as ladies love OEM WANTED.—Could any reader kindly 
crape est to be, and sign terms of capitulation in tell me where { could find the humorous 
crape the Chapel of St. Winnox.”’ Is St. Winnoc comncen goles Bill Adams at hae Battle of 
rwich gp and what is the point of the choice of ’ A. E. Jounston. 
with- is saint ? , : 
cam. LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. UTHOR WANTED.—Who is the author, 
a Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. aon what the context of the following 
Be. {Chapt. x1 (a). The Scottish National Dic- “And when I raised my eyes, 
y m ry now in process of compilation, edited Behold, a youthful shepherd with his crook 
1, 18 ly Mr. William Grant, gives as meanings of Stood by me and regarded as I lay, 
* poall : a uickly, at once, egy Tall, a with clustering curls, and front 
CE. ‘In order, next. e first quotation under 1. that wore 
is from J. Kelly ‘ Proverbs’: Belaive is two A budding manhood... Ah! the lovely days, 
l rs Hours and a half.) wie on the pean bank crowned with 
cend- Re , 3 3 owers we sate 
tain ATACLEUSE.’ —I should like to know and thought no harm, and his thin reed 
shter ’ the meaning of the word ‘“ Catacleuse.”’ pipe made 
nt) ; Itis used in a book on Cornwall and in refer- Low music, and no witness of our love 
ndia ce to a holy water stoup at the church of Intruded, but the tinkle of the flock 
hter %, Endellian, a little village in Cornwall. Came i the hill, and ‘neath the odorous 
‘ sh ° 
f his BernarRp T. Tonks. M. D. B. 
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SPEAKING IN CHURCH IN SERVICE- 


TIME. 
(clxxii, 119), 


BRAVE young George Fox’s ‘“ steeple- 
house’’ preaching at Carlisle during 
the Interregnum, when he was twenty-nine, 
resulted in his commitment as a_ blas- 
phemer, a heretic, and a seducer, and it 
would seem that the English Puritan minis- 
ters, “‘ exceedingly rude and devilish,” and 
their Scots Presbyterian brethren, ‘ bitter 
. - made up of envy and malice. . . so foul- 
mouthed,’’ proved less courteous, though 
maybe more free and easy, than an equal 
number of the then silenced clergy might have 
been. No; here, as later at other ‘‘steeple- 
houses,’’ he appears to have bided his time, 
champing on the bit until ‘‘ after the priest 
[i.e. the minister] had done.’”’ Clearly, how- 
ever, mere interruption was nothing heinous 
in the eyes of the provocative Commonwealth 
ministers and lecturers. Be it remembered, 
too, that the churches, ‘‘ made with hands,’’ 
were available for justices’ business and other 
secular affairs. Nor (for instance) was the 
duly scheduled ‘‘ meeting’? of ‘‘.Presbyter- 
ians, Independents, Baptists, and Common- 
prayer-men”’ at Leicester ‘‘ steeple-house ”’ 
in 1648 (when Fox was, to Captain Amor 
Stoddard, ‘‘ the youth’’—‘‘ graceful, manly, 
grave, courteous,’’ as Thomas Ellwood was to 
find him) anything but typical of the times. 
Of all this, Fox’s Journal affords evidence 
enough. Not that pandemonium was aught 
but rare; and protracted services like those of 
great Howe of Torrington were indeed most 
solemn occasions. 

A rapid mental review of much relevant 
reading brings to my mind no remembrance of 
conscientious interruption as common and 
punished either then or after those days of 
local excitements had given place to Sabbaths 
with, alas! unflattering echoes of the sty. 

That audible remarks during sermons may 
have remained of the tradition of restricted 
liberty of conduct in church is possible, for 
the practice prevailed among the large pulpit- 
conscious class of the  eighteenth-century 
bewigged, when its exponents were usually by 
no means back-benchers but insolent persons 
of quality and opulence, 

Under John Wesley, ‘‘ interruption ”’ 
encouraged rather 


was 
than frowned upon. 











$e, 


“‘ Enthusiasm ’’ loosened the tongues of th 
saved and convinced: to what extent is ey. 
dent from Wesley’s Journal, a classic whic 
one must rank with Boswell’s ‘ Johngo’ 
Methodism has outlived this, as it has cop. 
trived to outlive the salutary and essential 
‘* class-meeting ’’; but I was privileged to sy 
and hear, as a boy, aged West County 
Methodists, datable from the first decade of 
the nineteenth century, who exercised to the 
full the rights of the religious rapture amid 
which they came into the world. These su. 
vivors from the Wesley epoch not only gar 
vent, during services, to hearty interjection 
and ejaculations, but also made loud in. 
articulate sounds, the mouth closed the while: 
sounds which impressed me greatly. Seeking 
an explanation of this phenomenon, som 
who did not exhibit it but who were, never 
theless, acquainted with the mind of original 
Methodism, rather naively supposed that thes 
rumblings were what St. Paul called “‘ groan. 
ings which cannot be uttered.” 

Finally the liberty to be individually artic. 
ulate in service-time passed to and is retained 
by the spiritual children of William Booth, 
and the positive value of it among them is 
made clear to all who can bring themselves to 
understand Nicholas Vachell Lindsay’s “0 
shout Salvation! it was good to see. , .” 





FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


time of the rise of the 

was much _ confusion in 
Presbyterians had ousted 
Episcopalians and no doubt would have 
been pleased if the State had offered to 
execute their decrees. Had this happened, 
free discussion in parish churches would per 
haps have been impossible. But if the Pres 
byterians had reaped much of the spoil, it 
was the Independents and the Baptists who 
had won the victory, and they favoured free 
discussion and brought pressure to bear upon 
the Presbyterians to do the same ; hence it was 
no uncommon thing for a layman to get up 
after the sermon and give the congregation 
the benefit of his views. There was a law still 
in vogue passed in the reign of Mary Tudor, 
enacting that a person who interrupted 4 
preacher during his sermon might be impris- 
oned for three months; presumably there was 
no legal penalty for speaking afterwards. 
That Fox sometimes interrupted the preacher 
is certain, but he often spoke with the con- 
sent of the preacher and the congregation. 
When he was prosecuted, it was not for dis 
turbing congregations, but for ‘‘ broaching 


About the 
Quakers there 
religious England. 
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divers blasphemous opinions contrary to a late 
act of Parliament.”’ 


But can it be said that most Quakers fol- 
lowed his example? It is true that James 
Nayler, a contemporary, who at one time was 
regarded as the Messiah, objected to inter- 
rupting in the steeple-houses, as Fox called 
the churches. But what of the tailor who got 
into the pulpit and began to work with a 
piece of cloth, so that he might give the con- 
gregation a quiet reminder that their church 
was anything but a house of God? And what 
of the Quaker in West Chester who walked 
into the church with a lantern and a lighted 
candle to show the minister and his hearers 
that they were in sore need of illumination ? 
What, too, of the men who suddenly eewe 
in churches naked or in sackcloth, with flash- 
ing eyes and uplifted arm ——— those 
resent with the tragic end of Jezebel? If 
Fohn Deacon, a contemporary, is to be be- 
lieved, a disciple of Nayler who knew some 
French entered the Protestant church at Bor- 
deaux and, ‘‘ after his wonted manner in 
England,”’ called the minister offensive 
names; taken before the bishop and the gov- 
emor, he insulted both, and was sent back 
to England by the first vessel available. 

If two centuries ago a person had audacity 
and an extreme desire to diffuse his opinions, 
he could not get a better advertisement than 
by proclaiming them in church. Much 
trouble was caused to the authorities in the 
reign of Anne by certain © a ” from 
the Cevennes, where the Huguenots were 
being persecuted, who came to London to 
announce the complete and immediate fall of 
Babylon. A baker’s daughter, anxious to do 
what she could to help, entered a Baptist 
meeting-house, uttered her warning, and was 
the cause of a terrible commotion. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


In Garstang Church, Lancashire, there is an 
oe ‘along the wall of the Lady Chapel 
immediately below the roof,’’ which, though 
it apparently refers to mere idle gossiping in 
church, and not to speaking with deliberate 
intent to interrupt the service, or at any rate 
to intervene in it, has some remote connec- 
tion with the subject of this query, and may 
anyhow interest your readers : 

Sancta Maria ora pro nobis | Demon scribit 
ibi | Cuncta locuta sibi | a.p. Mpvm, hoe opus 


tichat | In templo gentes | caveant simul | ssel 
loquentes. 
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his notes to his edition for the Chetham 
Society of Sir Stephen R. Glynne’s ‘ Notes on 
the Churches of Lancashire’ (1893). He 


appends a ‘ ange solution of the inscrip- 
tion’? by the then Rector of Stonyhurst, 
‘Holy Mary, pray for us, | The Devil 


(demon) writes down there | all that is spoken 
to him | a.p. 1507 this work | was executed | 
In Church let the people | beware of gossip- 
ing.”’ ‘* The word after ‘ opus’ is the most 
puzzling; if it was intended for the name of 
the builder, or if it could be meant for ‘ fecit,’ 
it would be appropriate.” ‘‘ The humour is 
charming: ‘Mind what you're saying, the 
deil’s taking notes.’ ’’ It will be noticed that 
no explanation is attempted of the equally 
mysterious ‘‘ ssel.””  JosepH E. Morris. 
Totnes. 
és GRAM. LOQUITUR ”’ (clxxii. 81, 121).— 
The collocation ‘“‘ Ar, numerat, Geo, pon- 
derat ’’ irresistibly suggests such a contrast 
as in the younger Pliny’s ‘‘ numerantur enim 
sententiae, non ponderantur”’ ; he is writing 
of the Senate. Can we find such a contrast 
between arithmetic and geometry? Plato 
recognised two equalities: (1) by number and 
measure (arithmetical); (2) the best and 
truest, not comprehended by every man but 
Aws «piow —giving to each what his nature 
deserves (geometrical). The first is an equal- 
ity of magnitudes, the second of ratios, sur- 
viving still in the two progressions, arith- 
metical and geometrical. Here we have 
number and measure, instead of marking a 
distinction, both assigned to arithmetic; the 
task of geometry is to balance, e.g., gifts 
against deserts, keeping the ratio constant, 
and that is just what ‘ ponderat ”’ suggests. 
G. G. L. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ANTI- 
QUARY ’ (clxxii. 118, 136, 158, 173). — 
Chapt. i. ‘“‘ Under ‘ Bulletin,’ the Oxford 
Dictionary quotes from Carlyle’s ‘ Heroes,’ 
“* * False as a bulletin’ became a proverb in 
Napoleon’s time.’’ 

Chapt. iii. I put a query against ‘“ owzel ” 
many years since. If the proof-reader, who 
was James Ballantyne, Lockhart, vol. 
v., chapt. xiii., knew his ‘ Hamlet,’ 
he would see that it ought to mean 
a weasel, not a blackbird. ‘‘ Wesel ’’ in 
the Oxford Dictionary is quoted doubtfully as 
a form of “ ousel, owzel,’’ blackbird. But is 
‘* owzel”’ a recognised form of, or word for, 
weasel? Or did Sir Walter really write 
‘** weasel’? in a rapid hand which was mis- 
understood by the compositor, the result not 





This is practically the version printed by 
the Rev. J. A. Atkinson, D.C.L., in 





proving suspicious to a reader with no par- 
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ticular memory for ‘ Hamlet’? Or did his Cc +f ~— 4 ‘ 
memory for Shakespeare fail for once? The | js ete Pi on Bay pene means i} Elvir 
passage is not among the familiar quotations. | Arthur was at the ne. A sus vviead Sr yong 
A look at the original MS. of the novel, if | chair. than to be hangi Monet ay and 
available, would be interesting. It was sold, ~~ (a) The sein bh the bein : a 
a friend tells me, in 1925 for over £2,000, but | this chapter from ‘‘ True Story,” fs incl pi 
he does not know the possessor. — : in the appendix of the two-volume edition of 
Chapt. iv. ‘‘ Hallenshaker ”’ is an ‘‘ impor- | Scott's poems published by Dent, with pate 
tunate beggar,” according to Mackay’s ‘ Dic- | introduction by Andrew hone amon th . ot A 
tionary of Lowland Scotch.’ The Oxford Dic- | toes from ‘ The Antiquary but this ‘ae y 
tionary glosses, ‘‘ A beggar who stands shak- | dix has not been properly edited. Mapa ian 
ing the hallan.” For “‘ hallan,”’ partition the mottoes from the Waverley Novels ther nt 
wall in a cottage, see ‘ Redgauntlet,’ Letter 4, given can be easil identified in Engl a 
or Burns in ‘ The Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ | authors. But one mann Scott to ee of 
writing of the cow, author of a True Story, perhaps wrongly Chri 
That ’yont the hallan snugly chews her cood. (b) ‘* Glass-breakers ”’ presumably Tete | wore 
Chapt. v. The wig was dressed ‘‘wi’ the | heavy drinkers, because drunken men smash | and 
doup [end] of a candle and a drudging-box | glasses, which the thrifty Scottish housekeeper | built 
{kitchen flour-box]. ‘‘ These meanings are | would ‘resent. Pe Chri 
from the glossary attached to the Centenary Ch, xi. (a) ‘‘ the abstracted Antigonus,” Alfe 
Edition. As Skeat suggested in ‘ N. and Q.’| which Mac-Cribb was suspected of having help 
many years since, it is not likely that Scott | stolen é min 
himself provided a key to the words he used. (b) “fire and fending.” The vocabulary to b 
The town council of Fairport had “ their gill | jn the early editions gives “to keep out bad I 
of brandy ower-head | per man] after their| weather” as the meaning of “ fend.” Ts not dio 
haddies [haddocks].’" So in ‘St. Ronans/| the notion “to keep a roof over one’s head”! end 
Well,’ chapt, i., the fox-hunters who fre-/ (Ch. xvi. Is not by Almanzor meant thechar- | kin 
quented the inn of Meg Dods had, according | acter in Dryden’s ‘ Conquest of Granada’! De 
to their formidable hostess: ‘‘ a Scots pint | goott had edited Devon's Weeks 1808 ag 
over-head, and a tappit-hen to the bill, and ‘ . dea 
no man ever saw them the waur o’t.”’ Epwarp Bensty. ion 
Chapt. vi. The book referred to is ‘ The His- | « ” +: 
tory of the Proceedings in the case of Mar- nm i ptind eo ~~ 2 | at 
garet, commonly called Peg, only lawful sister | « cut the daisy ” ~~. but “ cami wessh | till 
of John Bull, Esq.’ It was published in 1761 | joaning is explained in Jamieson’s ‘ Scottish | the 
and is attributed to Dr. Adam Ferguson. Dicti ee he ae , 
? s é sear ’ ictionary ’ as follows: ‘‘ A compound term | We! 
Chapt. vii. Some obvious slips in The Anti- | seq in the south of Scotland for a fleet horse— | cul 
quary ’ remained as late as the fifth edition See ame think eaten tia oom d. It is salon | & 
of 1818, and have been altered since, as of cath ao hemes that An th a on” Fe 
W. C. B. pointed out in ‘N. and Q.,’ July Pees ae ee | oun 
28, 1906. But dubious things still stand in| 45) poth HERBERT Maxwell. Ak 
the text, such as ‘‘ Cenobite,” chapt. iii., onreith. Al 
used as if it meant a solitary, an anchoret. PISCOPUS GRANATENSIS, 1453 (clxxii. | of 
‘* Nec lex justitior ulla,’’ chapt. xxxvii., for 138).—It is difficult to say to what extent it 
Ovid’s “ neque enim lex aequior ulla ’’ implies | is permissible to regard Granada and the 
a word “‘ justitus ’’? for ‘‘just,’”’ which does | neighbouring town of Elvira as one and the | T 
not exist in Latin. Scott was too busy aman] same. There was a great ecclesiastical coun- 
to attend to details in the Waverley Novels, | cil at Elvira about 301 and the Spanish Ency- | (\ 
and his editors or printers have been very care- | clopaedia informs us that a Bishop of Granada | P 
less about his text, as Dr. Bensty pointed out | was present. The first Arab invaders called | m 
in ‘N. and Q.,’ Dec. 19, 1934. Where his| both places Damascus. Elvira dates back to | a 
Latin is apt and correct, it has not always | the days of the Phoenicians; Granada is sup | pi 
been understood. Oldbuck, in chapt. xiii., posed by some to have been a Jewish town, or 
quotes Horace’s “‘ teres atque rotundus,’’ and | a settlement of the early Moslems, who felt 
the context suggests the meaning. But asmall | safer in the country than within walls, 
edition, designed, I suppose, for the young, | but were accustomed to visit Elvira on Fri- @ 
renders the three words a ‘‘ comfortable-look- | days to attend public worship or, as some =F 
ing person’’! This is humorous, if nothing | say, to show off their steeds. The one 
else, Vik, according to tradition, was first preached m 
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Blvira by St. Caecilius, who was sent by St. 
Peter and St. Paul as a missionary to Betica, 
and Caecilius was the founder of a line of 
bishops whose names have been preserved down 
to 957. For a long time the number of Mos- 
lems at Granada was inconsiderable; one 
mosque sufficed for them, whereas there were 
many Christian churches. But in the reign 
of Abd-er-rahman II apostasy began (c. 852) 
and developed when Simon the bishop, having 
been deposed for his scandalous way of living, 
went to Cordova, declared himself a Moslem, 
and became the initiator of a cruel persecution 
of his former co-religionists. The anti- 
Christian movement gathered force, plans 
were made to destroy every church and chapel, 
and a church in Granada, said to have been 
built in 600, was razed to the ground. The 
Christians in their extremity appealed to 
Alfonso of Aragon, who came indeed to their 
help, but could not prevent their virtual exter- 
mination ; in 1140 only a few Christians were 
to be found in Andalusia, 

It is easy, therefore, to understand why the 
diocese of Granada should have come to an 
end. But the tide turned when in 1212 the 
kings of three Christian states at Las Navas 
De Tolosa, south of the Sierra Morena, gained 
a great victory, which was practically the 
death-knell of Mahommedan rule in the Pen- 
insula. Granada was the only Moslem state re- 
maining, but even Granada became a satellite 
of Castile and her rulers paid tribute, Cas- 
tilian nobles flocked to the Moslem court, and 
the relations between Moslems and Christians 
were often very friendly. Under these cir- 
cumstances it became possible to restore the 
line of bishops of Granada in 1437. In 1492 
Ferdinand and Isabella entered the city in tri- 
umph—a Te Deum was sung in Westminster 
Abbey—and in the following year the Pope, 
Alexander VI, raised Granada to the dignity 
of an archiepiscopal see. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


[RIALS AND TROUBLES IN THREES 
(clxxii, 46, 124).—In a Serbian folk-song 
(Voislav M. TIovanovitch, Srpske Narodne 
Pesme, Belgrad, 1922, p. 55, No. lviii.) the 
Major ravages, afflicting the town of Saraievo, 
are said to be the fire, inundation, and the 
plague. Orro F. Banter. 
THE TREATY OF TILSIT, 1807 (clxxii. 81, 
120).—Has H. K. B. seen the correspond- 


ence in the Tenth Series, ending with Sir 
Harry Potann’s reply in xi. 471? 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 






SSEX AS A CHRISTIAN NAME (elxxii. 

64, 103).—I thought it might interest your 
correspondent to hear that the name Essex has 
been in my mother’s family, that is to say the 
Cheeke family, since the early seventeenth 
century. 

The Cheekes, or Chekes, came from Motstan, 
in the Isle of Wight, where lived Richard 
Cheke in the reign of Richard II. In 1614 
or a little before, Sir Thomas Cheke, grand- 
son of Sir John Cheke, one of Edward VI’s 
tutors, bought Pirgo at Havering atte Bower 
in Essex. He married, as his second wife, 
Essex, daughter of Robert, Earl of Warwick. 
They had four sons and five daughters, one 
of whom, Essex, married Edward Ear! of 
Manchester. The second son, Thomas (d. 
1688) married, as his second wife, Laetitia, 
daughter of Edward Russel; they had a son 
and two daughters, one of whom was named 
Essex. (See Morant’s History of Essex). 

So far as I know, this name has never 
been given to a man in this family. 


Essex SEABROOK. 


In the last line but seven, col. ii., 
p. 103, it is stated of Colonel Harcourt 
Ford Holcombe that ‘‘He was evi- 


dently alive in 1848,”’ referring to Lieut.- 
Colonel Harcourt Ford Holcombe, C.B., Royal 
Artillery. As a fact, however, this officer 
died near Edinburgh on 6 Mar., 1847. See 
Monthly Army List of May, 1847, p. 96. 
J. H. Lesuie, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


OPKINS: BOUTFLOWER (clxxii. 138). 
—The principal subject of this picture 
must be Sir John Hopkins, Lord Mayor of 
London, alderman of Castle Barnard ward, 
who was knighted at St. James’s Oct. 12, 1792, 
‘‘on presentation of an address of congratu- 
lation on the glorious and important advan- 
tages gained in the East Indies ’’ (Shaw’s 
‘Knights of England,’ ii. 301). He died 
Oct. 14, 1796; will (P.C.C. 554 Harris) cod. 
Nov. 23, 1793; proved Nov. 2, 1796. (‘ The 
Aldermen of the City of London,’ by the Rev. 
A. B. Beavan (1913), ii. 137). I do not find 
that he had any special association with the 
East Indies. One of this name was commis- 
sioned as Ensign in the Bombay Army, Apr. 
21, 1760; 1st Lieut., Apr. 9, 1763; Captain, 
Apr. 21, 1767; Major, December, 1781; re- 
signed 1787. hice 


= JOHN CITIZEN ”’ (cliv. 353).—This term 
is not so frequent in American usage as 
‘* John Q. Public.’’ The latter is much used, 





Belgrave House, Berkhamsted. 





in cartoons, political columns, and radio 
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addresses. It is Sang a play on the name 
of an early president, John Q(uincy) Adams. 

There is also a popular phrase for signa- 
ture, ‘‘ John Hancock,” as in, “ Go ahead. 
Put down your John Hancock.’’ This comes 
from the fact that the signature of the patriot 
stands out above all the rest on the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The story goes that 
as Hancock signed, he remarked, “ I’ll write 
it so large that the King can see it without 


- BE. E. E. 


spectacles ! 
HE ENGLISH IN FRANCE, EARLY 
XIX CENTURY (clxxii. 138).—The fol- 
lowing important document, partly in MS., 
recently came into the possession of the Wigan 


Library by bequest from the descendant of the 


original owner, Brig.-General Nathaniel 
Eckersley : 
L’Armée Alliée d’Occupation en France. 


Ordres du Jour, Reglemens, Conventions, etc., 
du [sic. i.e. 30] Nov. 1815, jusqua’a 30 Nov. 
1818. 

General Eckersley (1779-1837), after being 
Deputy Adjutant-General of the forces in 
Canada, returned to Europe (along with the 
Governor, Sir George Murray), and joined 
the Duke of Wellington’s army in France 
soon after Waterloo, receiving an unspecified 
staff appointment, presumably similar to that 
held in Canada. ree 


Wigan. 


LBEMARLE HOUSE, HOUNSLOW 
(clxxii, 138).—There is an account of this 
house and its position in chapt. v., ‘ Houn- 
slow and Hanworth,’ vol, i. of Edward Wal- 
ford’s ‘Greater London.’ On the point of 
land formed by the junction of the Bath and 
Staines roads stood the gibbets on which the 
bodies of the highwaymen who murdered John 
Mellish, M.P., hung in chains: 


not far from them was Albemarle House, an 
Academy for youths, who seem to have had 
this humanising spectacle constantly before 
their eyes. There is a print of this school in 
the British Museum; it shows the boys exercis- 
ing as volunteers doubtless in expectation of the 
invasion of the great Napoleon in 1804. In the 
“Asylum for Fugitive Pieces,’ 1785, are the 
following coarse and vulgar lines, addressed to 
the young gentleman of the Hounslow 
Academy :— 

Take notice, roguelings, I prohibit 

Your walking underneath this gibbit; 

Have you not heard, my little ones, 

Of Raw Head and of Bloody Bones? 

How do you know but that there fellow 
May step down quick and up you swallow? 
The gibbets could never have been a very agree- 
able or edifying sight; and accordingly they 











ct. 





were removed on account of the constant 

ing and repassing of the royal —_ 

this road on their journeys between London 

Windsor. Epwarp Bensty, 
St. Albans. 


ARGEES’ LANGUAGE: ‘BOR’? (elxxj, 
45, 143).—Charles Dickens ce 
thought that this word was ‘‘ prevalent jp 





Norfolk.”” In ‘ David Copperfield ’ it is » 
iterated to weariness in Ham _ Peggotty 
mouth at Yarmouth: ‘‘ Mas’r Davy, bor” 


occurs on page after page. It is the sam 
word as the English boor, Dutch boer, German 
bauer (peasant), Anglo-Saxon gebiir, and 
comes from the root that lies behind ‘ neigh. 
bour,”’ ‘‘ husband,’ ‘‘ bondage,’’ ‘* bond. 
woman,”’ etc., none of which have anything 
to do with bonds or bands or binding, but only 
with tilling and dwelling. The word is honest 
English and is not bargee-slang at all. 
Epwarp J. G. Forss, 


ARIATIONS IN SPELLING ONBS 
OWN NAME (clxxi. 352, 411, 428, 447; 
elxxii, 34, 87, 123).—Is not Caprain Jagoarp 
taking too much for granted when he speaks 
of seven ‘‘ accredited signatures ’’ of Shakes. 
peare ? 
Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence (whose 
“mental health ’’ Caprain JaGGaRp questions 
—unfortunately, I think) examined this will 
most carefully at Somerset House, and gives 
the result of his researches in his well-known 
book (1910) from which the following par- 
ticulars are taken, 
The will commences: ‘‘ In the name of God 
Amen | Willim Shackspeare——’’ It is writ- 
ten upon three sheets of paper and each sheet 
bears a supposed signature. There is no refer- 
ence to ‘‘ signing ’’ in the attestation clause, 
which is as follows: ‘‘ Witnes to the publysh- 
ing hereof, Fra: Collyns—Julius Shawe— 
John Robinson—Hamnet Sadler—Robert 
Whatcott.’’ 
The legal inference is that it was not signed 
by the testator, but merely ‘“ published ”’ by 
him, having been signed on his behalf (as was 
perfectly valid then as now) by Francis Col- 
lyns, the solicitor, who wrote the body of the 
will, and who also wrote the names of the 
other witnesses, which are all in the same 
handwriting as the will; showing that the 
witnesses were unable to write their names. 
This fact (Sir Edwin continues) that 
Shakspeare’s name is written by the Solicitor, 
is conclusively proved by the recent article 0 
Magdalene Thumm-Kintzel in the _ Leipzig 
Magazine, Der Menschenkenner, which was 
published in January 1909. In this publication 
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hoto reproductions of certain letters in the 
fay of the Will, and im the so-called 
ry are signatures are placed side by side, 
and the evidence is irresistible that they are 
written by the same hand. Moreover when we 
remember that the Will commences ‘I Willim 
Shackspeare’ with a “c” between the “a” 
and the “k,” the idea that Shakspeare himself 
wrote his own Will cannot be deemed worthy 
of serious consideration. 

Thus, apart from other evidences that Sir 
Bdwin adduces, there would seem to be grave 
doubts as to the authenticity of these three 
will ‘‘ signatures.”’ 

With regard to the conveyance and mort- 

“signatures,” after pointing out that 
the attestation clause in neither document 
makes any mention of “ —_— but only 
of “sealing,” and dealing with the infer- 
ences therefrom, Sir Edwin goes on: 

ome years by the courtesy of the Cor- 
ordger Senden, the Librarian and the 
Chairman of the Library Committee carried 
the Purchase Deed to the British Museum to 
place it side by side with the en go Deed 
there. After they had with mysel and the 
Museum Authorities most carefully examined 
the two deeds, the Librarian of the City Cor- 
poration said to me, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the Corporation Deed has upon it the 

ignature of Wm. Shakespeare, and the British 

aseum Authorities likewise fold me that they 

did not think that the Museum Mortgage had 
upon it a signature of William Shakespeare. 

Thus five signatures out of seven seem sus- 
pect and, as to the remaining two (which, 
though accepted by Stratfordians are disputed 
others), it would seem unlikely that anyone 
who was incapable of signing his name to such 
important documents as his will and two 
deeds, would be capable of doing so else- 
where, 

My own view is that we have no “ signa- 
tures” of William Shakspere, and I am forti- 
fied in that belief by a statement I, myself, 
heard that most orthodox Stratfordian, Mrs. 
C. C. Stopes, make many years ago at the 
house of Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, dur- 
ing a discussion on the question: “I give you 
all the signatures!’ To which, if my mem- 
ory serves me, Sir Edwin replied, ‘‘ But that 

ves you very little !”’ 

I think, however, that in those days only 
the five ‘‘ signatures ’’ were claimed. 


H. Kenpra Baker. 


WAFERS (clxxii. 83, 141).—A lady born in 
1837 told me that, in the early days of 
gummed envelopes, it was regarded as a slight 
to send them to one’s friends; they were only 
sent to tradesmen. C. A. Kwarp, 
Captain. 


The Library. 


The Oxinden and Peyton Letters 1642-1670. 
Edited by Dorothy Gardiner. (London, The 
Sheldon Press, 15s, net.). 





OSE who enjoyed the earlier Oxinden 
letters will derive no less enjoyment from 
these. Their interest is manifold; some of 
it may be described as negative. Kent being, 
comparatively, little affected by the different 
actions in the Civil War, there is very little 
allusion to them. We do not learn the opinions 
of the Kentish gentry concerning the King or 
the Parliament or Cromwell, nor their judg- 
ment of the generals in the field, nor what they 
thought of regicide. What we hear of is how 
the demands and the suspicions of the 
authority of the moment pressed on their 
fortunes, and also how, in the midst of 
national disturbance, they carried on their 
own affairs and disputes. This picture of the 
life of ordinary people while the war was 
going on is perhaps the most valuable thing 
the book gives us. Henry Oxinden of Barham 
has in 1642 just married his second wife, a 
yeoman’s daughter, who is seen throughout as 
a person of heart and good sense, whom her 
husband relies on more and more thoroughly, 
and who wins the love of her step-children. 
Dealings with the young form a striking fea- 
ture of the story. A part of Henry’s numerous 
misfortunes arise from his faults as a father. 
He tried to force his wilful eldest daughter 
when a child of no more than twelve into a 
marriage she did not like, and when, after 
a year or two’s struggle he succeeded, general 
unhappiness followed. Nor is this the only 
example of pressure put upon very young 
couples to marry for their parents’ con- 
venience. In the case of Henry’s only son 
Thomas the proceeding was equally disastrous. 
Thomas, taking to wilder and wilder courses, 
died early in life while a prisoner in the 
King’s Bench prison, one of a gang of 
‘“‘padders” who had been betrayed by a dis- 
contented member of their gang. More plea- 
sant and throwing welcome light on the better 
side of Henry’s character are his relations 
with a delightful young man, Thomas Denne, 
for whom he was trustee. Thomas Denne’s let- 
ters may be taken to represent the average 





ey outh of this class and time at its 
best. He A we died young and his death in- 
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volved Henry Oxinden in much tedious litiga- | Palaeography, Genealogy and Topograp 
tion which, by —- him in London, gave (Selections from the collection of H, 
occasion to the many long affectionate letters Moulton, 5, Park Hill, Richmond, Sur 
to his wife. £1 1s.). 4 
Sir Thomas Peyton, the Royalist, who 
suffered for his convictions by way of fines and | [N 1930 Mr. H. R. Moulton brought out ¥ 
and imprisonment (‘‘ I went to the Tower to he modestly called a sale catalogue 
Sir Thom. P. whom I found environ’d with | ancient deeds in his possession. Arraq 
Bookes of al sorts and sizes ”?) as was the fate | chronologically under the several counti 
of Royalists, is the chief representative of the | which they belonged, leases, indentures, gra 
Peytons in the correspondence, a gallant figure | and other like instruments were given in a) 
whose friendliness towards him—though not | abstract, in which all names were set 
untouched with disapproval—affords one of | Following this main body of the work 
the arguments for thinking better of Henry tions devoted to MS. maps, pedigrees, 
than what we know of the general conduct of | Missions and various other original docume 
his life would easily warrant. Another friend The work received a deservedly warm wele 
who serves Henry well in a like fashion is | i# is just such a compilation as the wor 
Charles Nichols the Nonconformist preacher ; genealogist and topographer Rages Cone 
his letters reveal him as a delightful character, need of, and the frequency with which it] 
one moreover, who on occasion can admonish been quoted shows that it did not escape: 
with a noble manliness and frankness. Of gp meet a. . 
names well-known in literature and history iw ’ . oe 
attached to letters, here the chief are Elias reg this has now been supplied by the img 
Ashmole and Richard Lovelace. ry—for the task was no light a ’ 
There is a certain amount to be gleaned ae cay Verrill, Fangs th the ' 
from these letters in the way of words and a in we prtienpig or ised peal "7 
pyectens ide an Anepecgyn Meche three closely printed columns of names, | 
man’s writing. The uses of ‘real’ and a —— — i. mr 
‘‘ reality ’’—in a sense which combines and time Bh tener e over all claasant of 
seems a little to extend the senses of ‘‘ loyal,” ety and go back to Henry II 
‘* genuine ’’ and ‘‘ sincere ’’—are worth some he eine he ie “i i 
attention, the examples here being good illus- | _-" S¢e1ion fret on me ner 
tration. Henry begins one of his letters to - Bane: tips Phe ’ d oth higiat 93° Pe } 
his wife by addressing her as ‘‘ Endeared.’’ ein ailah dasaiaa - - Peta! i for 4 
A strangely illiterate schoolmistress writes of | thousand years (1564) ; a Norfolk Court 
a godmother as an “ Ad mother,’’ and Unton, (1409) ; a ene ti for Saad (1626) ; a B 
Lady Dering, delivers herself quaintly to the | hire 2 bk of Henry Il. end an See 
effect that ““ these quallietys shall not be| i+ of “ ouster ie op the sem 
taught [to Henry Oxinden’s daughters] super- 


viciously,’ by which doubtless she intended - eases bad aoe oneal ae : 


“‘ superficially.” One answers “at rovers’ | (1590). A page of weddings during the Ca 
when one has lost one’s correspondent’s letter; | monwealth is also worth mentioning; 
dry money ’’ is used for our ‘‘ hard cash” ; | then, following the index of names, exam 
and on the interesting topic of the swans and | of other documents, many of which may be! 
the swan-upping, a note of Henry’s has the | practical use to the beginner in pal 
“ce a game of swans. : There is scarcely need to recommend this wi 
rs, Gardiner’s editing, notes and intro-| fy] book with its additions to the furth 


duction are very competent work; whatever | attention of genealogist or topographer. 
she has to write is done with a lively pen. ste _ sat: 


We note that our correspondent Dr. F. W. 
Cock, of Appledore, permitted his collection Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

of Oxinden papers to be drawn upon for this | We beg leave to state that we do not ut 
purpose, as also his copies of Henry Oxinden’s | take to return communications which, for @ 
two scarce books annotated by the author. reason, we do not print. 
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